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13 December 1976 




MEMORANDUM FOR: DDI 

DDA 

NIO 


SUBJECT 


Speaking Appearances 


On occasion (e.g. Counterspy article based on Don 
Gregg's remarks to students at the University of Texas) 
a speaking appearance by an Agency official may be inaccurately 
reported. Although more often than not we are left with no 
possible or effective rebuttal anyway, absence of our own 
record frustrates this option in every case. Accordingly 
I urge that Agency speakers make it a practice of recording 
their remarks, including Q 5 A exchanges. This is a standard 
procedure, I may add, whenever the DCI speaks in public. 

The tape should be reta ined? for a reasonable nerind r>f 

time (45-60 days). I I STATIN 


Andrew T. Falkiewicz 


^axKie 

Assistant to thfe/hirector 


cc: DCI^ 

DDCI 


■■ i 

I sji' *4 ilmi 
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Remlaiims irbm QAi Formsr : 

Korea-Chief -i ,'C 


Donald, Gregg reveals CM Could 
OmdhrDvv.Park:msiaiorshlp ■ 4 


- r ■; t- 4 SlRYft M c Guire 


;v insatlhe l^ijitxofT< w SmedtStMiSto l lH!k 1“ ^T*-*** b " iHin 8 » berth for tW^apJ,, 


--‘• ^.station in Korea until last v~,r r ° ' ch,e * of .o ,. as. they do hoi get carried away fe rrl - , iUn ^ 1 ; ,, 'S 

■■■■■:■. U ~: The ' occasion for these surprislnoiv candid „4;‘ V ' ** > '• rem D ovsd * lfter he committed a brutal murder of a Dr r4 '! ' 

• : trip.- to Austin, Texas io^Vhc^etT 9 "***' # W ?f Sim,irt « Cuba * Attempts to kOl' CasCb" ' 
f -Policy Makers in Cofem^r S 

Weintraub. Gre«o had exor^^rl m * 4 ^ ic ^ ne y \* *•- }J*y Richard Helms failed to tell the V/Sr-pn r -^7 * 

- v - depend on the American CIA to nmvidf ; n »»ir a . m r s f . •?4'® enCv jnforrna hon. Since the end of the Vietnam V', i'- 

do so ,„ the fut P „ re *■„££, ; Vhe, . he . r :? = >'.“ 1 ' reports, as pu, 

* &ES. 1 h X!U’ ra “ >ha 4? 


‘ -Wsr** $ ■ Sy wS'S £p ical w* i «wSS n A-t ,, r’&K; , 5 

«« ri:i° •»: “•f'-K - fo, .** • ^ 


informailon lo K TT,"* 0re « reP"‘e<l Ws 

: .he Korean n'r P,,y C t >, ' fr ° m ' <i - 

'he US. A 5mM n,eTs“ : 

SS P,UC “ ded .° c hew Gregg 6^ it , "h s ' 


' for .he ■Dep.rtS-of A™? 'ST “ 

' “ P ^' ,ssy - Li '- ^ -4 ,t 


- * • * «. . . - — ' _ycar^ 1 V/U to 1 077 p , . 

G« gg ^ , hat be ^ i(Ie . .Vtonem wh ere he bege„ his C/A ce,e7, toWi?^T»S 

34 Pnimi c- . Approved ForRelease -apQpQB/Of-^terA^Rra^Q^^ made no men tion nr 

~ ;4 -c fer-’ 
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Operation Phoenix. - 

Regarding CIA involvement in the overthrow - of 

f CWle ' G ^S said that the election of a-' 
, Uxi^t in South xhnenca posed a threat to the U.S. govern- ', 

Ate' i C K S1Sn f °u S ° Uth America ' If was essential that 
Amende be overthrown as a lesson to other. Third World 
countries - that the U.S. will not tolerate any Common 
governments which it feels threaten U.S. interests. 

« ' n international terrorism Gregg felt that Libya was the ' 
P<-ron samt of the terrorists. According to Gregg* Libya 

fJrtT' th > £ne C ? Untry Which is P rovidin 2 a substantial •• 
P oj the financial and moral support for the terrorists 

throughout tne \v oxld. . ;• . 

^ f ner f -^ ee&S Don Cregga number ofV . 
! S m the ' pJush soundings- of the UnK 

Mty of .Texas faculty club for a -cocktail party. Don'-- 
. regg and Bril Wood served as both the guests of honor and ^ 
.. dnn ^. sonieone asks,. “Whats your signj^ 


; “I.Jcnewit/a'fire sign/i'slgn of 

T- r lt-u nt regre£ my twent y:0ve years. in the -i-. 

^- I ^ A Uer. all > what did the rest of my classmates do in^ 

• ^ *, d !, vorc ^ ^ dul1 jobs: I joined up because'# 

. was the dung to do at that time.” : 

~ 1 th - e ^f. dst of the polite chit-chat thtfCXA. gets' down ^ 
' ' ,°J br 5 ' £ac ! c ? • Dr * Janmizi, director of the Center for - • 
- th IS col,ared ?«d given the har'd sell, to allow 
ne C.I.A.. .to tram . their, people at" the Center. ; Jannuzi - 

“2X?lKt -y special S- ; i 

• ^.P[ ac V n .r arer Virginia, be more con- "t; 
m- - the ^ous>opardy. in which such an' i* 
v Oo-nientj would.; put .'the reputation of the : Cehter : he'-"< 

-apparendy.resists their bl3ndishmeht£.^'^^ - ; >:is.:^-v-‘J 

&>- £ ! r - : ?- dney - V/sin{aub . who had invited Don 
J ^ School of Public Affairsjcatches peofel 

•*ard h^er^V' V - ei VK^- v m exceUent, opportunity 1 to meet V; a 
1 : ^fin/taob had been/; : .p 


I '?,om“h“c'i V f *”*'*«»> ii"= 0fr« of, sp|p\ 
i ; . 0 “-- “T*° n 'y ,1W w=| \ 

: » f • "« .N 

lieve we’ve jjw •• m! h y " e,I ° and a >T don’t be- >?i \ 

tfvnl- ft • ” ’ ° ne escapes being asked; ‘‘Do you •'% ' 

answer i -.fr 0 ? ^ £ iS WO * h The .universal % 

d^in ^ther^ ? L 01 ^ SOroe /“ different \, 

^ Jlie process, begun earlier, in the~afternoon‘, discussion " - 
session of stressing the idea that the C.I.A. is basically an .V* ' 
ahtght group of people devoted to peace and democracy 
contmues unabated There might have been occasional cases- ' ’ : > 

. -of over^atousness but now d.e “company” has matured 
, e - pub ! ° pr0CiSS of establishing liaison with the 
academic community engaged in . foreign area'studies aim 
.V continues pnaoated. The foreign area studiescenters reomU - - 
. s~nt valuab.e sources of training and expertise to the C.I.A -V.v>-- 
■ ? and the centers are highly dependent upon 'an always uncer- ""k 1 ' 
-.Jam .grant funding. Grant support is a powerful inducement - 
-even when balanced against the prill of suspicion that would 

' Sentf f* f the > 0t <* a --ti and ^ 

students. : That .tnts \migh| ■ be moraHy Avrono that area v-mm 

- specialists should not be agents of a particular government 'M.VV;*- 
/and that they may be accordingly shutout of their coun- 
tries ofjnterest,is not brought up.' 

' ■■■' Bi “- ^ ood » Always- his “effervescent self ‘attempts ^ 
.recruit where possible; “When you get to the job huntbi» ' 
stage g,ve me a call down at the Federal Building.” In c ‘ en “ 
eial, tne urbane sophisticated approach seems to havean'--- --' 

t almost narcotic effecton the fascinated, faculty • : : 

-; In; conclusion, .Gregg maintained that the CIA. t h ro> "ah- '* '-Tia ' 
pu its history, was only doing nvhat it was told to do This- ; ^ v ' 
mcludes both the ‘legal and illegal’. act's which the Cl A com- 
nitted m tne name of democracy; After all, Greoo note d 
the. CIA is real v fn fhf u. 00 eu » ■..»•■- 
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10 December 1976 
1:15 p.m. 


Eyecut s v« B^yitfry 


Mr. Bush, 

President, ABC Sports, 

Roone Arledge/would like you to do him a favor. Larry Collins, 
a writer (Oh Jerusalem), would like an appointment with you to 
discuss a new book he is writing. Mr. Arledge was wondering if 
you would see Mr. Collins. 


Jeannette (Mr. Arledge's sec.) 
(212) 581-7777 X8844 


Debbie 
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The Houston Post 


2 December 1976 



No cover-up in 





IS 

exico visit 



The current flurry of interest in Lee Har- 
vey Oswald’s 1963 visit to Mexico City is a 
perfect example of paranoia at work. It all 
looks so sinister, and who is trying to cover 
up what, and why? . J 

The answer, of which nobody in the intelli- 
gence business has the slightest hope of con- 
vincing anyone outside the business,. is that 
nobody was covering up anything. ^ -"fv- 

The CIA had and has a large station in 
Mexico City, with excellent liaison ties with 
the Mexican internal, service. The Mexicans 
and the Americans naturally monitor every 
telephone line into every Soviet installation — 
these are not “CIA” taps, although the agen- 
cy may provide equipment and technical ad- 
vice. (The agency, thoroughly tarred, may 
claim the taps simply to spare the Mexican 
government embarrassment.) 

These taps do not provide as much sub- 
stantive material as one' might think. The 
Soviets do indeed meet American agents in 
Mexico City — but they are not children and 
they know perfectly well that their lines are 
tapped. Their communications arrangements 
with their agents include very firm instruc- 
tions not under any circumstances ever to ? 
call the. Soviet embassy, and they will shun 
like the plague anyone who does. What pops 
up on the taps, therefore, are the assorted 
nuts and cranks who for various reasons 
want contact with the Soviets. 

Every shred of evidence shows that neither -c 
the Soviets nor the Cubans wanted anything J 
to do with Oswald, whom they regarded as 1 * 
very bad news indeed. In September 1963 he 
went to Mexico City and called both the Sovi- 
ets and the Cubans, offering “information” in 
return for a free trip to Moscow or Havana — 
a splendid example of how little Oswald knew 
about the intelligence world.* (Nobody gives 


free trips for unspecified “information.” But 

nobody.) 5 \ 

The Soviets had no intention of letting him 
return to the USSR, where he had been a 
major nuisance. They told him it would take 
three or ( four months to “process his visa 
application.” Oswald lied to the Cuban offi- 
cials about what the Soviets had told him 
(another example of ignorance on his part — 
did he think they wouldn't check?) and left 
Mexico in a huff. . 

- The agency — which turned over all infor- 
mation on contacts between Americans and 
Soviets in Mexico- to the FBI — did in fact 
turn this contact over weeks before Nov. 22. 
But it was one crank call among scores of 
others, and the name Oswald, while known as 
a crank, had no significance whatsoever to 
anyone in. October 1963. There are American 
nuts in every country calling Soviet installa- 
tions for one reason or another, and Mexico is 
as fertile a source of such names as any- 
where else. .. . . * ' J . * ’ 7 ; ; - v ■ ; " 

The record of the calf also went to the 
Warren Commission. It was not a verbatim 
transcript. No clerk typist whose work, week 
after week, is typing transcripts of; tapes, can 
or does make absolutely verbatim tran- 


scripts. (Just watch a TV show “captioned 
for the deaf” to see how impossible it is.) 

On the whole, the CIA performed com* 
mendably in catching the contact, transcrib- .. 
~ ing it and passing it to the FBI through its 
normal channels in such a short period. The : : 
transcription errors were minor. Had the con- 
versation been reported even with absolute 
precision it would have had no more signifi- 
cance than what was passed on. It would sim- 
ply have confirmed what was already known 
— that Oswald was one of a great number of 
left-wing nuts again rebuffed in one of his ef- 
forts to make himself attractive to the 
Soviets. ■ ■ * - . 

This was not sinister in October 1963. It: did 
not even become sinister in November, al- 
though — because of what Oswald then did — 
it certainly became interesting. It was not 
sinister during the Warren hearings, and it 
'• isn't sinister now. 

But no one inside the business will ever 
convince anyone outside of that. For which 
... we can probably thank Ian Fleming and a 
host of nameless TV writers. - - . . .. 

Oonald Morris served with the CIA 17 years. He has 
been a columnist for The Houston Post since his retire- 
ment from government service in 1972. . - 
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BY TAD SZULC 


The spy agencies have been I _ iterns . , ouchin g up0 n the whole 
ordered to behave themselves. [U(J1 o( Un ; tec j stales intelligence ac- 

But as these sensational, 'Uvities. are among | the ^f^.^entold 
top secret schemes make .^^^eetiepa^te investigations o! the 

gainfully clear, it's business as in 7 e u.gen C e community conducted in 1975 
usual in the land of dirty tricks, and ^ 6 einslances the investigators sim-‘ 
The united States and the Soviet Union pIy we ,e not 

‘ e engaged In a top-secret r satellite , ive operations. The Wence^g 

rat" in outer space. The aim is to ds- volunteere . ^. uos ., on5 ’ 0 nly when the 
troy each other’s intelligence surveit- response 19 ” inde pendent leads 
,..p '■al^Hles with laser-beam weapons, committees developer) h 
r/ius larthescpre is 2-0 lor the Russians, or stumb.ed upon >nto"n jas^n pR] 
total -silence about easeofthi 



. , - „ intf>iiinpnce Activ»iies,+ui - 

red States. The trainees include Lao- In.el g information would 

,s. Cambodians. Afghans. Kurds, and ^dt^ex.e^ them _ cens0 red. ot 
m Russians. This, presumably ■ por- Qe * fe a be „ er word-before appear- 
ds new covert operations, to be run • bIic rep0 rts. ; ; 

inly by the military, all over the world. , he most important area of such 

propriate congressional committees rorn -, se on the part of the Senate 

patently have not beefsmlormed ol it ^ mee , which engaged in the most 
S pita legislative requirements. _ exhaustive investigation of all the groups 
Vith the surreptitious aid of American . i - nq * in t 0 the intelligence scandals, coo- 
^lessors. Third World students at United cprnecJ ths CIA’s use ol American news 

ties colleges and universities are bemg and lhe involvement of university 

-suited by the CIA as future agents ol fessors and adm.^stra^ors-the aca. 
tuence” lor the day when they assume 5 em]cs -v__- in the recruitment of fore ”9 
3 d sr ship in their countries. Currently. by the agency. The iwW 0 * 1 

7dA has Us pick of 250.000 foreign . J ^nnnp reent of them, were 

l / dents attending c" r institutions of 
learning . Such 

our American 


f y 

Thto tendency incVased when Clp-, 

• rort the Democratic presidential phr 
mnries a P“ri6d coinciding with th/draSt\ 
foo of his committees final report. As a 
l" 9 ° r committee staff member observed 
.S&as away a lot. he .was 

SSflSSKSf U» » « .»j 

P Tn the case of the academics, the com- 
." , ' _ 1 S.II and the CIA arrived at an 
Seed "sanitized" draft; but in the rush of 
f 9 ® . . h( , report was being written, 

Chumh laid “ The hell with it!" and the 

^.-assBaHRsa 

purposes as making introductions for inlet- 

‘yrss— - 

mised to a significant degree on the ques- 
tion of how the CIA's collection of intelli- 
gence a legitimate pursuit, often becomes 
entangled with covert operations, which 
was a matter of substantial concern to the 
investigators, tn the year-long tug-of-war 
between the Senate committee and the 
aaency over what materials could be made 
available to the senators, the CIA alien re- 
used to discuss any number of covert ac- 
lions on the grounds that intelligence- 
collection activities could have been com- 
nromised in the process. This also applied 
Krf propaganda, the ClAs planting 
nrovocative or erroneous information in 


allonal som« were paid for their taiem-scou^y 
?m . . . others acted out of their perceived sense of 

e CIA still secretly uses in a variety aU]ol - sm run* fault that this 

•/ays American news organizations But it's not entirety theCIAsfau aU 

,ad as intelligence “ covers " and m- description of the recanting process fan.d 

, alien' sources. This is being done to su rf a ce in the final report -T^ud-^ 
oite the CIA’s public pledge to keep | ies chiefly on Sen. Frank Chore ; . - ® . 

lands oil United States news media. Dsrno cral who served as i the com 
tortly betore the 1973 Vietnam peace chaifrnan . and who desp ! ts ^' s ^? ^ P vef 
lament United States military m,etli- | ic pronouncements ° f ' ^ 9 , h r r ^ uc . 
ce agencies secretiy organized an CIA operations i tended 
morale " slay-behind ” espionage net- tanl to embarrass th- mien g 
k— linked to a parallel plan lor resum - nity . 

American air operations in Vietnam it | 

Communists violated the cease-fire 
luding covert penetrations by sp ecial 
rns from abroad. Thus the United | 
t°s v/as prepared to violate the peace 
■eement even betore it was signed. 


* 6 * 
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After Frank Church 
became a 


presidential candidate, 
he kept some things 
secret even 

if the CIA was willing to let 
them be printed. 


: 3 > • 



covert action — could damage intelligence 
collection. The CIA. in fact, would not even 
agree to the use of the word espionage to 
describe its supposedly legitimate work.. 
Committee staffers came to suspect that 
the agency was using the sacrosanct 
shield of protecting intelligence collection"- 
to conceal covert actions of which the Sen- 
ate should have been aware. 

These distinctions are. of course, ex- 
tremely hard to document, but the commit- 
tee’s frequent compromises serve to make 
one wonder how aggressive the individual 
members of the committee were. Church 
hirnseif. in the judgment of some of his 
staffers, was “too soft.” Senators Waiter F. 
Mondale of Minnesota and Gary Hart of 
Colorado, both Democrats, were said to 
have been "the best,” with Sen. Walter D. 
Huddleston, the Kentucky Democrat, a 
close second. Tennessee s Republican 
Sen. Howard H. Baker. Jr., was described 
as “okay, but pro-administration. John G. 
Tower, the Texas Republican who was the 
committee’s vice-chairman, won the repu- 
tation of acting with “benign neglect” 

The performance of these committee 
members raises the larger question of how 
effective congressional oversight of intelli- 
gence activities is likely to be.in the future. 
Some of these senators serve on the new. 
permanent intelligence-oversight com- 
miftee created by. the Senate. Will 
they be aggressive and insistent that the 
White House and the intelligence agencies 
live up to their commitments? Or will they 
lapse back into the traditional "benign ne- 
glect” that characterized Congress when it 
came to keeping the intelligence commu- 
nity honest, protecting our civil rights, and 
sheltering the best interests of the United 
States from mindless and dangerous for- 
eign adventures? , 


r 


These questions lead, in turn, to the fun- j 

damenta! problem of accountability for the j 
actions of the intelligence community. 
Notwithstanding Gerald Fords eminently 
reasonable view (which, somehow, had not 
occurred to his predecessors) that the in- 
telligence agencies must ultimately be ac- 
countable to the president of the United 
States, who must take total responsibility 
for their deeds and misdeeds. Americans 
still cannot be certain who, if anybody, is in 
charge. 

The CIA, which was the target of the 
greatest criticism during the two-year in- 
vestigation, still insists, of course, on se- 
crecy and on the need for such opera- 
tions— highly questionable according to a 
great many ‘outsiders— as the recruitment 
of foreign students as “agents in place.” 
and on a variety of other covert actions. But 
oddly enough, the CIA seems to have 
taken the new strictures more to heart than 
have most ofjts fellow members of the intel- 
ligence community. 

Considerable credit for this slate of al- 
tars is given by intelligence experts to the 
CIA’s new director, George Bush, who has 
turned out to be much more assertive 
about the control and management of the 
agency than had been generally antici- 
pated. Presumably, he has not yet discov- 
ered all the skeletons in all the closets of the 
10.000-emptoyee agency that for decades 
had a virtually free rein in what it did at 
home and abroad— and that had long tol- 
erated such private fiefdoms as Counterin- 
telligence and Clandestine Services. 
Nonetheless, Bush has shaken up Ihe.CIA 
with new lop-level headquarters appoint- 
ments and major changes overseas. 
Moreover, he appears to be presiding over 
the crumbling of the “old-boy network." 
which for many years had a free run of the 
agency and was responsible for some of its 
most damaging policies and enterprises. 

But while the CIA is. at least temporarily, 
accommodating itself to some of the re- 
quirements of an open society white retain- 
ing its operational capabilities, the same 
cannot be said of the military agencies — * 
the largest, richest, and most powerful 
segment of the intelligence community^— 
and, still less, of the FBI. 

Military intelligence has become an em- 
pire unto itself, supposedly controlled by 
Ihe secretary of defense (who reports to the 
president and the National Security Coun- 
cil) but wholly autonomous for all practical 
purposes. The FBI, even late in 1976. 



seemed to be run by the mlnior^s of the-late 
J. Edgar Hoover, with neither Clarence Kel- 
ley. the director, nor Ford’s attorney gener- 
al. Edward Levi, having much of an idea of 
what the bureau had done in the past or 
what it is doing now. As a Church comrnit- 
lee senior staffer, who helped investigate 
both organizations, remarked recently, 
TJext to the FBI. the Ci A smells tike a rose.” 

Both the military Intelligence establish- 
ment and the FBI pose serious accountabil- 
ity problems. Under a 1976 internal reor- 
ganization plan, the Pentagon has. brought 
all its agencies under a director of defe.nse 
intelligence (a new post) who, in turn, re- 
ports to a second deputy secretary of de- 
fense (also a new slot), with special re- 
sponsibility for intelligence. This was ; 
judged necessary by the Pentagon bosses ; 
becTause several of their intelligence agen- 1 
cies, notably the huge and super secret Na- ! 
Fonal Security Agency (NSA). had tong en- j 
joyed quite a bit of independence from just • 
about everybody in Washington. - j 

But there was a double purpose in reor- ; 
ganizing the military intelligence estab- ; 
lishment. First. Defense Secretary Donald j 
Rumsfeld wanted to tighten up the opera- j 
lion, an intention which is probably com- 
mendable. But the reorganization has also 
served to isolate this whole empire from ri - ; 
red civilian control. \ J 

In theory, the director of central intelir-j 
gence (who is also the CIA director) runs! 
the entire United States government Intel!*- ! 
gence complex. In the past, agencies such j 
as the NSA and the Defense Intelligence; 
Agency (as well as the CIA) were directly 
responsible to him — at least oper- 1 
ationally — and they couldn't ignore him. j 
Under the Rumsfeld reorganization, they ; 
no longer have this responsibility. Now the j 
director of central intelligence, known as j 
the DC1 in professional parlance, has to go : 
through the Pentagon intelligence com- j 
mand to deal with these military' agencies. [ 
Thus a fitter has been established. * -* j 
Moreover, the DCl (George, Bush) has] 
lost control over the intelligence comrnu-- 
nity s purse strings, which is the real power, j 
In November 1971 Nixon decided, in one of ; 
the few rational moveshe made in this area j 
of government, to vest in the DCl the full j 
power lo allocate budget resources to the \ 
various Intelligence agencies — including I 
the military. The idea was that a strong DCl ! 
was essential to keep order in the commu- J. 
nity. However* the DC! (then Richard 1 
Halms) never chose to exercise this author- j 
ity. Responding to military pressures in j 
1976. Ford moved the budget allocation [ 
authority to a new steering committee, in \ 
which this responsibility is now divided] 
among the DCl. the deputy secretary of de-j 
fense. and the deputy director of the Na- 
tional Security Council staff. | 
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Because Defense controls 90 percent of 
the overall intelligence budget (wh*ch stands 
around $25 billion annually, although the 
administration insists it is no more than S10 
billion — : 2 Ctu 2 l figures are secret — by ig- 
noring the vast sums spent on research 
and development of electronic intelligence 
hardware), it becomes clear that today the 
Pentagon is actually the most powerful 
voice in foreign intelligence. 

And considering the qualitative weak- 
ness in military intelligence evaluations — 
analysis is the strong suit of the CIA. and 
• most of it is remarkably hones! — there is a 
growing danger that the intelligence prod- 
uct given !o the president and lop policy- 
makers will be slanted toward "worst- 
case” assessments endemic with the mili- 
tary. These assessments, of course, influ ' 
once the formulation of national de'en: 
and foreign policies. It should also * 
added that covert-action responsibilit” 
including paramilitary operations, an" 
creasingly being shifted from the C . 
military intelligence agencies. - • - 

So. once again, we face the question c 
full-time civilian control (including the pres- 
ident’s) of the intelligence apparatus. With 
the DC! effectively deprived of his role as 
the presidents principal adviser on intelli- 
gence. it becomes debatable whether the 
chief executive can truly be accountable 
and responsible for all the actions of the 
intelligence community. 

: The principal conclusion of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee after its lengthy in- 
vestigation is that the president must be 
fully accountable for United States intelli- 
gence. Speaking of the C!A. the commit- 
tee’s report noted that “Washington is 
where the problem arises. No one outside 
the CIA. unless it be the president himseJf. 
is responsible for directing and supervis- 
ing OA clandestine intelligence operations 
or is authorized access to the informalion 
necessary to do so.” This, of course, ap- 
plies equally to the military agencies, par- 
ticularly the NSA: as matters stand now, the 
law even prohibits the public disclosure of 
ine NSA's mission. 

It is generally known, nevertheless, that 
the NSA is in charge of everything affecting 
technological intelligence. It monitors all 
electronic communications In' the World, 
military and civilian (it illegally eavesdrops 
on all international telephone calls by 
Americans and reads all the cable and 
telex traffic sent and received by Ameri- 
cans);^ surveys developments in Soviet 
and Chinese strategic-arms testing and 
deployments (as it should): and it is deeply 
involved in breaking secret foreign codes 
and devising U.S. codes it hopes will be 
unbreakable. 

Investigators for the Senate Intelligence 
Committee acknowledge privately that, as 
a practical matter, they were unable to 
study adequately the NSA and other mili- 
tary agencies. Be: they have seen enough 
to conclude that the NSA’s principal weak- 
ness is that it is not allowed to analyze the 
data it obtains. Raw data, often wholiy 
meaningless, is sent on to the White House, 


sometimes oesenoeo as nut iiemy me 
trouble is that often nobody can make any 
sense out of it. As one staffer noted. "The 
state of Maryland [NSA headquarters are 
located at Fort Meade in Maryland) is sink- 
ing under the weight ol NSA material that 
nobody has the time or capability to use.” 
When investigators for another congres- 
sional committee, which was pursuing 
NSA’s illegal eavesdropping on private 
telephone and cable traffic by American 
citizens, requested pertinent information, 
NSA officials asked them to sign first 2 se- 
crecy pledge, which meant that they would 
be unable to pass on their findings to 
members of Congress. The investigators 
refused and went home. 

In terms of domestic intelligence, the FBI 
.'was-rr-and is.--by. farlhe, worst offender. In 
testimony before the Senate committee, At- 
torney General Levi simply refused to make 
fata available on the FBI's illegal opera- 
ons ranging from wiretapping to physical 
•rveillance and "b!ack-bag jobs” unau- 
vized break-ins into homes and offices 
wrr individuals and organizations consid- 
ered radical, dissident, or subversive. FBI 
director Kelley first convinced committee 
staffers that he was lying whan he said that 
these operations had ended in 1965; laler 
they learned that Kelley did not know what 
he was saying. 

In what unquestionably was one of the 
most pathetic public performances on rec- | 
ord. Kelley kept repeating on the CBS pro- 
gram "Face the Naiiou" on August 8, 1976, 
that he had been "deceived” by his own 
bureau about "black-bag jobs” — the latest 
had occurred three weeks earlier — and 
other lawless FBI operations. Just a’s 
pathetically, he acknowledged that he had 
been unable to find out who in the bureau 
had so deceived him. 

. If the FBI director and the attorney gen- 
eral cannot control their runaway bureau, j 
how can the president be accountable for 
Us actions? Considering that the FBI is a j 
vital agency in domestic law enforcement. ■ 
now long can American presidents tolerate 
this state of affairs, including the emerging 
evidence of financial corruption in the 
bureau? (Kelley himself has been accused 
of misusing government services and 
..property .and accepting., expensive gifts_ 
from his subordinates.) 

The problem of accountability also un- 
derlies the five secret intelligence "commu- 
nity endeavors mentioned, earlier. 

(!) Foreign students'^ recruitment. In 
general, according lo {BS Church commit- 
tee's report. "The CIA considers . . . opera- 
tional relationships with the United States 
academic community as perhaps its most 
• sensitive domestic area." The report added 
that "the committee has far from the full 
picture of the nature and extent of these 
relationships and the domestic impact of 
foreign clandestine operations. Neverthe- 
less, .it has enough ... to underscore its 
serious nalure." 

The report spoke out against the overall 
use of the. United States academic com- 
, munity by the CIA, which ranges from pay- 


ing scholars to engage in intelligence col- ! 
lection while they travel abroad to provide I 
"leads" and making "introductions" for in-$ 
tetligence purposes. It was unable, as 
noted above, to go in any detail into the 
recruitment of foreign students as 
agents (it did not even mention the sub- 
ject) but it emphasized that "time and ex- 
perience would . . . give increasing cur- 
rency to doubts as to whether it made 
sense for a democracy to resort to such 
practices as the clandestine use of free 
American institutions and individuals — 
practices that tended lo blur the very dif- 
ference between 'our’ syslem and ’theirs* 
that these programs were designed lo pre- 
serve." 

The foreign students’ recruitment pro- 
., gram h3s v a long history. It was. initiated in .. 
the 1950s by military intelligence and then 
taken over by the CIA. which simply re- 
fuses to terminate ihe program although it 
.is now supposedly at a much lower level 
than in past years. 

The idea behind this extraordinary pro- 
gram, concentrating on students from Latin 
America, Ihe Far East, the Middle East, and 
Africa — the Third World — was that through 
recruitment on American campuses, the • 
CIA would in time acquire "deep-cover as- 
sets" inside foreign governments, educa- 
tional and cultural centers, private industry, 
the military, and so on. These are known as 
"agents of influence" or, more commonly, 

I as "moles " ; 

The CIA created this covert program on . 
the theory that many young foreigners ed- 
ucated in the United Slates would become 
part of ruling elites in their countries. Em- 
bedded in governmental or private power, 
these agenls can render two types of ser- 
vices to the CIA: influencing ’policies fa- 
voring the United States, and supplying 
vital inside intelligence. 

Such recruitment is, of course, a long- 
term investment. The CIA does not expect 
; results for years, even decades. But pa- 
tience is a hallmark of intelligence work, 
and the agency is working for the future. 
However, the agency cannot be certain 
that, once recruited^ these students will re- 
main faithful to Ihe CIA and respond lo 
the control of case officers. The rule of 
thumb is that no mqre than one out of ten 
recruited agents will actually remain in CIA 
service once be matures and acquires a 
responsible position. 

To assure itself of loyalty, the agency 
can. and on occasions does, avail itself 
•of blackmail^ ID a* "subject"' refuses to 
cooperate, discreet ways are found to 
spread the word about his CIA connections 
—which could ruin him at home. Vet black- 
mail in this instance could be double- 
edged: disclosure of recruitment could be 
immensely damaging to the CIA, to say 
nothing of the reputation of the United 
States educational system. But, as a CIA 
official remarked in a recent conversation, ... 
"It was a risk worth laking" , 

It is impossible to say how many such 
"agents of influence” are nowadays opera- i ^ 
lionaL This is one of the CIA’s closest kepi j 
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secrets, known only to a handful of pecc’5 
in the agency. But v.e can 'suggest tr.u 
magnitude of the potential pool ot recru ts 
available to the CIA. ' j 

In 1955. for example, jhere were 34.232 
foreign students in the United States. 1 he 
number went up to 82.045 in 1965. and tc 
close to' 250.000 in 1975. Over a twenty- 
year period, therefore, the CIA had ns p<c< 
o\ some 1 million foreign students. But 
those familiar with the program doubt that 
more than 100 or so foreigners would oe 
recruited, during an average year, fcx- 
.tremely high selection standards had to oe 
applied, considering both the promise a 
student held for the future and his political 
receptivity to CIA enticements. 

U is believed that one of the most impor- 
tant recruitment areas was the foreign train- 
ihg program oTthe Ageficy for Intimation? 
Development. AID in the past has serve 
as a "cover” for other CIA operations, mo 
notably through its refugee relief program 
in Indochina. The CIA believed that a 
eign "contract” student had at least a mor a . 
debt to the United Stales and thus might be 
more open to its persuasion. 

Agency officials still claim that this is a 
necessary ingredient in building an effec- 
tive foreign-intelligence network. They pro- 
. fess to see no difference between it and the 
open recruitment of American students. 

Another side of this story is the way in 
which the CIA has been using— and con- 
tinues to use — "academics* (professors 
and administrators) to help in its recrui:- 
ment. As noted above, seme 60 percent ot 
these academics were selecting promising _ 
candidates for recruitment and making in- 
•tcoductions” in full knowledge that they 
w&r e acting on the CIA’s behalf. In an unde- 
termined number of cases, money wouic 
change hands. The other 40 percent of 
these academics were "unwitting* : they 
did not know that they were fingering 
recruits for the CIA. thinking, instead, that 
they were being helpful to the students by 
introducing them to prospective above- 
board employers. The CIA recruiters 
worked, of course, under deep cover. 

Evidently, both the CIA and the "witting" 
academics were guilty of vastly reprehen- 
sible behavior. They were— and still are- 
responsible tor polluting, prostituting, and] 
degrading the American educational sys- 
tem. one of our most admired institutions. 
The CIA is guilty of suborning the academ- 
ics. The academics, in turn, are guilty of 
allowing themselves — and their institu- 
tions— to be corrupted. Often they do it 
because they have individual CIA con- 
tracts for research or books that they do not 
wish to jeopardize/ 

Curiously, no investigative body has ever 
thought of looking into these relationships 
that exist in more than 100 American col- i 
leges and universities. ^ 

(2) Use of American ne“ ~ media. In 1976 j 
the CIA admitted that it ..^d relations with ; 
some fifty United States journalists "ac- j 
credited** abroad, although il refused Jo 
disclose their names. It atso said that ef- 
fective immediately. CIA will not enter into 


any paid or contractual relationship with 
any full-time or part-time news corre- 
spondent accredited by any U.S. news 
service, newspaper, periodical, radio or 
television network or station. . 

The Senate committee believes, how- 
ev°r "that "fewer than one-half [of the fiityj 
will be terminated under the new CIA 
Guidelines." At least one staffer believes 
that 194 American news-media personnel 
had CIA ties if "infrastructure” workers, 
such as letex operators, are included. 

In some instances American journalists 
were CIA employees while* performing 
bona fide professional functions, "infra- 
structure” workers used these jobs as 
"covers” for other activities, usually taking 
advantage of the fact that they had unusual 
working hours and thus their movements 
escaped suspicion. Speaking of CIA-em- 
ployed newsmen, a Church committee 
staffer said. "They were CIA case officers 
-masquerading as journalists rather tnan 
newspeople who were used 'wittingly. 

Although the Senate report has not gone 
into these operational details, it is also 
known that in numerous instances special 
relationships existed between CIA officials 
and legitimate newsmen based either on 
professional favors or even payments for 
so^cific jobs performed. For example, ac- 
rordina to - Senate staffer, "a corre- 
spondent would be told by a CIA officer 
that 'so- long as you*re going lo > such or 
such r-itv whv don't vou look into this or that 


for me?’” This procedure, it should be 
noted, is distinct from normal relationships 
between foreign correspondents and CIA 
officials, who maintain special contacts and 
exchange information or opinions, on a 
"two-way-street basis.” A great many 
newsmen engage in such relationships, 
just as they do with State Department or 
U.S. Information Agency personnel. 

The CIA's use of the media is dangerous 
bepause it undermines the credibility of the 
American press both abroad and at home. 
Thus it is. in the long run, a disservice to 
United States institutions. That the Soviet 
Union, say, uses Us journalists for intelli- 
gence work is, obviously, not an. excuse. As 
the Senate. report observed, the line be- 
tween "our” system and "their** system 
should not be blurred. 

(3) Vietnam "stay -behind" spies. The 
Vietnam peace agreement, negotiated by 
Henry' Kissinger for the United States and 
signed in January 1973. provided that "the 
United States will* n<jt continue its military 
^involvement or intervene in the inte.rna.Laf-- 
^ lairs of South Vietnam” and that within sixty 
days of the signing, the United States 
would withdraw all "troops, military per- 
sonnel.,. and military personnel. associ- 
ated with the pacification program; arma- 
ments, munitions, and war material. 

Two months earlier, however, the Penta^ 

I gon approved a top-secret plan designed 
| to violate the peace agreement the mo- 
-ment it was signed. Worked out between 


the American military command in Saicpn 
(MACA/) and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
• Washington, this plan, denominated .‘ Or- 
ganizational Changes in Southeast Asia.*' 
provided for the establishment of a covert 
minicommand in South Vietnam, heavily 
emphasizing intelligence operations, when 
the peace agreement went into effect. The 
cover for this minicommand was the De- 
fense Attache Office (DAO) at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Saigon. 

Normally, defense attache offices are 
staffed with a handful o?_ military personnel. 
The new Saigon DAO, however, was as- 
signed 50 military personnel and 1.345 
persons described in the document as 
"Department ot Defense civilians* In this 
case "Department of Defense civilians” , 
were created by changing from military uni- \ 
forms to slacks- and sport shirts: Of the r 
1,395 personnel attached to the Saigon 
DAO. 219 were described as "intelligence j 
personnel.” The operational order noted ; 
candidly that six military personnel in DAO ■, 
"will perform traditional DAO missions j 
and/or functions.” U was a carefully en- , 
gineered piece of deception. ^ * 

Dated November 27. 1972. this im- j 
mensely detailed order included a conlin- j 
gency plan for the reintoduclior Amen- ! 
'•can tactical -air operations into Vietnam ■ 
should the Communists violate the cease- * 
fire. But the main emphasis was on inielli- j 
pence operations. j 

i ’ The minicommand thus encompassed j 

the 219-man "Intelligence Division 
charged with responsibility for "continuing 
essential aspects ol operations, intelli- 
gence and contingency planning, jandj 
force development.” An "Intelligence 
Branch" of DAO*s "Readiness Operations 
Section" acted as the "primary U.S. ele- J 
ment for collection, evaluation, and dis- ! 
semination of intelligence information per- j 
laining to NVAA/C [North Vietnam Army/Viel i 
Cong) activities in the Republic of Vietnam 
[RVN}.” A "Surveillance Section*-* coordi- 
nated "Huminl" (human intelligence) ac- 
tivities, which was the Pentagons espio- 
nage network to be left behind after the 
cease-fire. This Surveillance section was 
also the "in-country contact point for coor- 
dinating unilateral ‘Humint* operations with 
Department of Defense collection units 
from out-couhtry." This was the plan for se- 
cretly introducing military intelligence 
teams into Vietnam from abroad. These 
teams, crossing by air from Thailand lo be 
dropped in Vietnam, worked with the South 
Vietnam army's intelligence units under 
DAO’s coordination. 

Additionally. DAO provided daily intelli- 
gence summaries on South Vietnam and 
"adjacent territories.” indicating that mili- 
tary intelligence operations in Cambodia 
and Laos (and. presumably. North Viet- 


oi tu | — ’ 

nam) were run out of Saigon by Americans. 
A '‘Counter Intelligence Section” formu- 
lated "security policies to prevent, detect, 
neutralize hostile espionage and subver- 
sion attempts. conduct discreet liaison with 
ARVN [Army of Republic of Vietnam] coun- 
terintelligence and police agencies.” ._ / 
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The plan took into account the possibility 
that United States military intelligence op- 
erations would "not be authorized" in South . 
Vietnam under the DAO cover, probably 
because they would be violating the peace 
agreement. Noting that in such an event 
there "would be appreciable degradation 
otinteHigence available to support U.S. ob- 
jectives." the document devised alternative 
methods. 

Thus a small group within DAO "would 
be required to obtain the total intelligence 
output" of the South Vietnamese military 
intelligence and "to forward it in some 
meaningful format to an agency capable of 
collating, analyzing, and disseminating 
this intelligence." This would be "exter- 
nally" coordinated. The top-secret "Fast •* 
Pass” operation — the standing arrange- 
ment for exchange of intelligence with 
South Vietnam — "would be appreciably 
expanded" 

Because Americans held South Viet- 
namese intelligence in tow esteem and 
were particularly concerned about "cover- 
age" along the borders and in Laos and 
Cambodia. United States military intelli- 
gence personnel were stationed net only in 
S3igon but also in Da Nang. Pleiku, Bien 
Hoa. Can Tho. "and other areas as re- 
quired" 

This Pentagon intelligence network had 
to be removed when South Vietnam was 
taken over by the Communists in the spring 
of 1975. But intelligence experts say that 

there are still American, or American- 
directed, "stay-behinds" working under 
deep cover in Vietnam. 

(4) Insurgent training. Military intelli- 
gence agencies, with CIA assistance, are 
training foreign insurgent groups at aban- 
doned airfields in out-of-the-way areas m 
California. The purpose of this effort is un- 
clear except for the likelihood that the 
United Stales wishes to h 2 ve ready-to- 
move foreign guerrilla -units for possible 
covert operations in different parts of the 
world. 

'Among several hundred guerrillas being 
trained in California there are Laotians and 
Cambodians drawn from post-1975 refu- 
gees as well as Afghans,. Kurds. and,Rus- 
sians. The Kurds are the survivors of the 
Kurdish tribal army that fought for years Ine 
government of Iraq with help from the Ira- 
nians next door 2nd from the CIA' under a 
secret program approved by Nixon in 
1972. The Kurdish army was destroyed in 
1975 when the shah of Iran, who shuck a 
deal with Iraq, withdrew his support and 
the CIA followed suit. 

There are. of course, ample precedents 
for secretly training foreign guerrillas on 
American soil. If was done with Cuban 
exiles in preparation for the 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion arid with Tibetans secretly 
brought to Colorado by the CIA in the mid- 
1950s for reasons trial still r emain mysieri- 
ous. ' - 


The California training program sue 
gests mat the Pentagon is increasingly (a. 
ing over paramilitary covert-operations re- 
sponsibilities from the CIA. 

(5) Space v/arfare. This information is ex- 
tremely limited and closely held in the 
White House. Reliable sources say. how- 
ever, that during 1976. Soviet satellites 
damaged one United States "spy-in-the- 
sky" satellite and destroyed another by fir-, 
ing a laser-beam charge. \ 

Under the provisions of the 1972 Scviet- 
American agreement on limiting strategic 
arms, both sides are permitted to use 
space satellites and other "national means 
of verification" to police the enforcement 
of the pact. 

Washington specialists are perplexed 
over these Soviet attempts to interfere with 
United Slates satellite verification proce- . 
dures. Some of them suggest that the Unit- ' 
ed States has not yet fully developed its 
laser-firing capability in space. 

In any event, these attacks on American I 
satellites are a top intelligence secret. As 
far as can be determined, the Ford admin- 
istration does not wish them to be known 
publicly so as not lo damage current 
^negotiations on a new strategic-arms 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

But it seems that the government ah.sys 
feels there is a reaspn why Americans 
"should" be kept in the dark about what 
the intelligence community is up to. Clearly 
the time has come to end the cover-ups 
and stonewalling, and to inform our citizens 
about what the intelligence agencies are 
doing that allects all of us and the legiti- 
mate interests of the United Stales.CH— ^ 
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